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effects of bibliotherapy on fourth and fifth 
graders: perceptions of physically disabled 

INDIVIDUALS Order No. 8104892 

AGNESS. Phylus Jean, Ed.D. Ball State University, mO, 106pp. 
Chairman: Dr. Conrad Lane 

The purpose of ihe study was to determine if the perceptions which 
children have of physically disabled individuals can be altered through the 
use ofa bibliotherapeutic intervention program. More specifically, the 
procedure employed was the oral reading of selected fiaion books to fourth 
and fifth grade students by their classroom teacher. 

The experimental design of the study compared six groups (a total of 
sixteen classrooms) using pretest/posttest measures: Experimental Group I 
and Control Group I each consisted of three intact classrooms in which 
there were no physically disabled students. ExperimeniAJ Group 11 and 
Control Group 11 each consisted of three intaa classrooms into which one 
physically disabled student had been integrated. Experimental Group III 
and Control Group III each consisted of two intaa classrooms in schools 
Whiqh contained a large proportion of physically disabled students. 
'* Bibliotherapeutic procedures were implemented in experimental 
classrooms. No treatment was implemented in control classtooms. Pretest 
and posttest measures were administered to all classrooms. 

The Perceptions of Disabled Persons Scale (Form A and Form B) was 

* administered as the pretest and posttest The instrument attempts to 
measure perceptions which children hold of physically disabled indinduals. 
Each form contains thirty items, each requiring a true or faJse response. 
The span of scores on the scale ranged from 0 (extremely negative 
perceptions) to 180 (extremely positive percep ions). 

• The procedures followed by thcjJassro^^ 
experimental program were explicitly described m a handbook provided 
for each of them. This information was reinforced by several personal 
meetings and discussions between the teachers and tiie experimenter. The i • 
experimental treatment was conducted during a five montii period 

The data gathered on Form A of the PDP were analyzed with a one- 
way analysis of variance to determine if there were initial differences among 
groups. Differejices were founds and an analysis of covariance was used on 
the Form B dau, adjusting scores on the basis of Form A scores, to identify 
any differences between groups receiving the treatment and those not 
receiving the treatment. • . ' 

A questionnaire provided for all teachers using the bibliotherapy 
program. The responses on the questionnaire were informally analyzed in 
order to gain fiinher mformation on the effects of tlie program. 

The two h>potiieses tested by the study were: (1) There is no 
significant difference between the mean posttest scores of fourth and fifth 
grade students experiencing an experimental bibliography intervention . jjk 
program and groups of fourth and fifth grade. students not experiencing the ^ 
- experimental intervention. (2) There are no^ignificant differences among 
the mean posttest scores taken from the Perceptions of Disabled Persons 
'scale for the three groupings of fourth and fifth grade students: classrooms 

• having no physically disabled students, classrooms with one physically 
disabled student, classrooms in schools with a large proportion of physically 
disabled students. ' . . : * 

Subjea to the limitations of the study, the following conclusions were 
reached: (1) Based only on statistical findings, bibliotherapy. as defined in 
the study, did not alter the perceptions which nondisabled children have of 
physically disabled individuals. Although the statistical analysis did not find 
^ a significant difference between groups, all of the teachers involved in the . 
bibliotherapy program felt that the program was useful, enjoyable, and had 

positive effects on the attitudes of their students. (2) Differences do exist 

^among the perceptions which children manifest of physically disabled 
individuals when the extent of exposure to individuals with physical 
disabilities varies within educational environments. Nondisabled childreq 
' who had been exposed to many physically disabled students throughout 
their school years had significantly more positive perceptions of the 
disabled than did those students who had no disabled children in their . 
school environments. 



AN ES^TSTIGATION OF THE. RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN 
CHBLDREVS KEY VOCAJBULARY RESPONSES AND CERTAIN 
PUGETLLN CONCEPTS 

. BiAKEY. Jams Marie. Ed.D.^ The University of British Columbia (Canada),'' 
1980. . Supervisor: Naomi Hersom 

Sylvia Aston-Wamer's (1963, 1972) reading instruction strategies and 
Jean PiageVs (1955, 1966. 1974, 1970 theory of cognition have attracted ihe 
attention of many educators, but their works have seldom been considered 
under the same rubric (Veatch, 1972: Wadsworth, 1978). Ashton- Warner's 
recent claim that there exist emergent, sequential levels in Key Vocabulary 
responses (Wassennan, 1972, 1976b suggested that the Key Vocabulary 
' method of instruction could be examined from a developmental ^ 
perspective using seleaed Piagetian concepts. 
The study was designed to explore and describe levels of Key 
Vocabulan- response and to examine the relationship between levels of 
response and cognition. Str ^es of preoperational, transitional, and concrete 
thought were determined uiii.?5 the Piagetian measures of simple 
classification simple seriation, conser>ation of number, and class mdusion. 
A gamma coefficient was used '.o analyze the nature df the relatioa^iiip 
between levels of Key Voc^bu ary response and stages of cognmve 
development . ^ ,• • 

Teachers in nine kindergarten programs were trained to elicit Key 
Vocabulary responses from a sample of 120 children. The teachers «licitea 
responses from the children during a six week period in the Spnng of the 
year. During the same six weekperiod the researcher and a trained assistant 
administered the Piagetian measures. 

Individual profiles were developed indicating the child s responses to 
the key Vocabulary elicitation. Each response was dated and notations 
were made by the teacher regarding the child's comments about ^« 
response Based on the recent claims of Ashton- Warner (Wasserman 1972, 
1970) and Veatch (1973, 1976), the responses were categorized accordmg to 
levels of response. , i i i • 

A significant gamma coefficient (p < .01) indicated that the lower level 
responses were associated with preoperational and transitional thought 
processes whUe higher levels were characteristic of children who were 
&ansitional or concrete in their thinking. The study further indicated that 
the young child does not always conceive of the concept of ^wo*"^ 
an adult perspective. • -j r 

More than one level of response oftfji appeared on individual response 
profiles lift ad^tion, finer distinctions cduld be made in terms of levels of 
response Because of the observations, a post hoc analysis was conducted to 
take a closer look at the nature of the responses, llie profiles were re-scored 
using an alternative system which took into account these vanatioM, The 
analysis revealed that there were 15 patterns of responding to the Key 
Vocabulary elicitions. * 

The relationship between levels of Key Vocaoulary response and stages 
of cognitive development suggests tiial further research related tothe Key 
Vocabulary suategy can be based on a developmental consiruo. The 
> identification of differing patterns of response indicates that there is a iiecd 
for such research. The present study considered only Lhft oral fonns of 
response. Future examinations of the Key Vocabulary method should 
include written forms of response. - . 
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THE EFFECT OF A SPELLING APPROACH USED AS A 
SUPPLEMENT TO THE BASAL SPELLLNG PROGRAM WITH 
SECOND GRADE STUDENTS Order No. 8026995 

Boutin, Frances Jeane Hajley. Ed.D. University of Houston, 1980» 
186pp. 

Introduction. Over the pasi 70 years» information concerning spelling 
has been prolific Yei» a review of the liierature reveals a serious gap 
between the evidence related to spelling and the applicaiion of this 
evidence in the classroom. It was the purpose of this study to investigate a 
method which could possibly bridge the gap between theory and practice. 

Statement of the Problem, The three basic questions considered by this 
study were: (1) Will a basaJ spelling program, supplemented »ith the 
Stetson Reading Spelling Approach, result in higher achievement scores on 
a standardized spelling lest? (2) Will a basal spelling program, 
supplemented with the Stetson Reading Spelling Approach, result in 
improved long range retention of spelling words? (3) Will a basal spelling 
program, supplemented with the Stetson Reading Spelling Approach, 
result in improved short range retention of spelling words? 

Procedures of the Investigation. The study involved 25 teachers and 455 
second grade students attending six schools in the Spring Branch 
Inuepfjndent School District, Houston, Texas. During the eight week , 
experimental period, students in the control and the experimental group 
received instruction in Basic Goals In Spelling, Level Two (BGIS). 
Experimental group studerits' instruction was supplcr.^nted with the 
Stetson Reading Spelling Approach (SRSA). 

The week j3rior to and the week following Uie experimental period, all 
teachers administered the Iowa Test of Basic Skjlls (ITBS) and a '.ojjg range , 
test of spelling retention (LRT) to evaluate and compare the spelling 
performance of students in the control group and the experimental group 
according to a siajidardized test and a long range test of spelling retention, 
respectively. Weekly pretests and postiests were administered to all 
students on Monday and Friday to evaluate and compare spelling 
performance of control and experimental group studr.'^v according to a 
spelling test of short range retention. . 

Analysis of the Data: Cochran's C Test for homogeneity'of variance was 
coixiputed to detect any populaiiori-eror variance. An analysis of 
cpvariance was computed to test the hypotheses with an overall sample (all 
siuiienls), an 80 percent sample (students scoring below 80 percent on the 
pretest) and a limited sample (students who scored below 80 percent on the 
pretest and who were present for all tests). 

Results. No significant differences were found between the control and 
the experimental group on either the ITBS or the LRT 'with any o/thc 
sample populations. Significant differences were found favoring the 
experimental group on the eight weekly unit spelling test in one unit with 
the overall sample, in four units with the 80 percent sample and in two 
units with the limited sample. Mean gains favored the experimental g^roup 
in the eight weekly unit spelling test in five units with the overall sample, in 
seven units with the 80 percent sample and in all units with-the limitctd 
sample. « 

Implications afid Recommendations. (1) The results indicated that five * 
to seven minutes of daily instruction using SRSA improved weekly spelling 
performance. It is recommended that SRSA be utilized as a siipplement to 
basal spelling programs or be utilized exclusively for spelling instruction. 
(2) The results indicated that those stiidcnts who were the,poorest spellers 
benefited the most from SRSA. It is recommended that SRSA be utilized ^ 
with students experiencing difficulty in spelling achievement, (3) inc 
results indicate that the spelling seaion of ITBS may not measure what 
students ha^J learned in spelling instr\Jction. It is recommended that 
spellihg achievement be assessed by a written test over highest frequency 
words appearing in students* writings. (4) The initially high pretest scores.-^ , 
indicated a need to provide students with more appropriate words for 
spelling insiruction than thosein BGIS. In addition, a review of related 
research found little support for the features of BGIS aTa spelling 
methodology. It is recommended that teachers utilize the basal spellirg*^ 
program with discretion. 



IMPLEMLNTA'nbN EVALUATION STLT)y OF THE 
ELEMENTARY LA.NGUAGE 'ARTS STATEMENTS OF CONTENT 
AND SKILLS . Order No. 8101812 

Bruk>.'er, Bernard Paul, Ph.D. University of Oregon, l%0. 265pp. 
Adviser: Karl D, Hesse 

The purpose ofthe evaluation study was to determine (1) the value of t 
provincially developed statement of content and skills to local school 
district educators; and (2) the influence of a centrally developed policy 
requiring thc.^perification of knowledge, skills and attitudes on local schow 
district educators* efforts to implement these statements. * ^ 
' The conceptual framework for the study was derived from the'rescarch 
literature on curriculum development, implementation and evaluation, and 
suggested questions from Alberta Education personnel. 

Ten research questions were developed from the stated purpose for the 
study. Subsequently, two interrelated research instruments, a survey 
questionnaire and a structured interview questionnaire, were developed td 
provide answers to the ten m^or research questions. A ten percent sample 
of schools housing both grade 2 and 5 teachers was randomly selected from 
a provincial population of 972 schools. Subjects in the study included grade 
2 and 5 teachers in the 97 schools, their principals, and their cenual office 
persons directly responsible for the supen'ision of language arts. 

Quantitative data from the Sun'ey Questionnaire were analyzed by a 
statistical computer program. Qualitative data from the Structured 
Interview Questionnaire were analv'zed and 'Summarized by the researcher 
in chart form. An analysis of the data indicated that provincial content 
statements were helpful to more than 50% of the subjects (N), but 
continued in-service activities were suggested by many teachers and 
administrators. ' 

The findings fcr the-three value questions indjpate that there is a need 
for ftirther in-serv'ce' activities on the pro\inclal statements especially for 
teachers whohav * students requiring remedial and enrichment activities 
and materials. . ^ ^ 

The influerice of a pro\inrial policy on local school district educators 
implementing the provincial statements was minimal on teacher time 
required to teach language arts, and on teachers' professional freedom to 
select content and skills for their students. More than 50% of the subjects 
(N) indicated that provincial statements should help classroom teachers to 
reduce noted student weaknesses in reading and language as determined by. 
provincial tests in 1979. 

It is concluded that, if centrally developed policies are to hivea greater 
''influence or ' lemetation, then the policy-makers need increased ^ 
.^nmiunicat30ii with local educators during and after the formulation of 
aihicttlum policies. 

Subrtcis' responses to the -three additional research questions revealed . 
that provincial statements were interpreted as objectives by three quarters 
of the siAjecis; the language and format oT the sutements were highly 
appronmte for arj integrated language arts' program; and the statements 
were congruent va\h the philosophy, objectives and prescribed learning 
resources for the provincial program. 



A MODEL OF FACTORS RFXATED TO SPELLING READLNESS 

Order No. 8108134 

DeMay, Patrjoa Ann, Ed,D, The Oniversiry of Tennessee, 19%0, 160pp. 
Msyor Professor: Paul C. Bums 

One purpose of the study was to develop a model of spelling readiness 
to identic* factors that may contribute to a child's readiness for a formal 
instructional spelling program/A second purpose of the study was to apply 
the obtained set of spelling readiness faaors to first grade spelling texts to 
demonsinie the potential usefulness of the model. 

The study was descriptive in nature, drav^ing upon a review of the 
professiofiaJ literature'and research in the disciplines of physiology, 
psycholog)'. and linguistics, and the field of education. From these areas, 
certain factors whidi appeared to be essential to the spelling achievement 
of young diildren were identified and formulated into a model of spelling, 
readiness. 

The developed comprehensive model indicated five nfajor areas into 
which factors related to spelling readiness appearied to group, namely the 
subgroups of (1) motor development, (2) reading, (3) language. 
(4) vocabulary, and (5) motivation. The comprehensive model showed the 
interrelationships which occur betweeii the various subgroups of the model. * 
The model indicated influences such as intelligence, auditory acuity, and 
environmental factors that are external to or internalized by the child 

The subgroup of motor development identified specific motor skill* in 
handwriting, seriation, and orientation interrelating to produce abilities in 
copying letters, words and sentences and la'.er in writing independently. 
Tlie second subgroup v^ithin the model, ;eading, followed a child's 
development of spelling sight words and phonetic patterns. The subgroup, 
language, showed that various aspects of language development have an 
impaa on spelling achievement Thesubgroup of vocabulary indicated that 
a child develops word knowledge, both in breadth and in dibpth of . 
understanding as a correlary of cognitive development Moiivaiion was the 
area into which the other four subgroups of motor skills, reading. language 
and vocabulary appeared to merge. The motivational area included factors « 
such as opportunities for speaking and writing, which would lead 
eventually to a desire and heed to spell accurately. \ 

The comprehensive modeTof the five niajor areas of spelling readiness 
was examined with a focus on the developmental achievement of the 
average five year old child. Skills that were considered essential for quelling 
achievement and normally have been acquired by a child entering first 
grade were specially identified in the model of spelling readiness. Such 
\factors identified for spelling readiness in the model were validated by a 
panel of experts in the field of spelling instruction. The validated faaors 
which related to spelling readiness-were applied as criteria in the analysis of 
three first grade texts. 

As a result of thejievelopment and validation of the model, and its 
application to theWts, it was concluded that speUing is a complex process 
whjch involves various skills and resources of the \^7iter. Readiness to spell 
involves maturational as well as learned experiences which may be fostered 
in a first grade instructional program. 

The validation process indicated thai there was not total agreement 
among the panelists v^ith regard to the inclusion of all the proposed items 
in the model. This lack of agreement was indicated not only in spelling 
readiness but in spelling instruction in general. The analysis of the content 
of the first gracte spelling texts revealed that the content of the^ texts was n8l 
entirely in agreement ^^ith the reactions of the experts in theValidation of 
the model of faaors related to spelling readiness. 



PARENTING AND LANGUAGE EDUCATION: A THEORETICAL 
VIEW OF PARENTAL ROLE IN CHILDREN LEARNING TO 
READ AND WRITE, Order No. '81,03397 

Hill. Mary Wiluams. Ed.D. Indiana University, 1980, 385pp. 
Chairperson: Dr. Carolyn L Burke 

Statement of the Problem, Although parents are urged to provide a 
reading and writing environment for their childr*en, many parents question 
what they can do. Often parents are perplexed about what they would like 
to do, fearing wh^t they do intuitively is not appropriate. By questioning 
what it is they should do parents attempt to seek a definition for their 
parenting/teaching role as their children learn to read and write. The 
purpose of thii study is to help parents define that parental role. 

Sources of Data. Initially an ethnohistoric study ofthe evolution of the 
parental role as it involves parenting/teaching was undertaken. Then a 
review was made of what is known about language development Finally 
data were accumulated froin the workshop curriculum developed and 
presented by the aujho'r which mesh theory and applicatioo. 

Method. The method used was first, to;?erce/ve the parenting /tcachiiig 
role; second, to ideate a model of parent as,educator and school as educator 
in complementary roles and a theoretical position that language learning is 
a natural process; and three, to present z workshop curriculum and 
handbook for parents predicated upon the theory that reading and writing 
begin in the home. 

Procedun. The procedure in Lhis study consisted of the writer 
developing a workshop curriculum and handbook for parents. First, the 
need to clarify the parental role in parenting/teaching was perceived 
Second, a model for parent and school in complementary educator roles 
and a theoretical position that language learning is a natural process were 
ideated. Third, the workshop curriculum. Home: Where Reading and 
Writing Begin, and the handbook for parents. Language Activities in the 
Home, were presented. 

Major Findings. Over time the role of parent as educator has diminished 
due to the emphasis on the school as educator. Therefore, parent as 
educator is a foreign concept The common belief is that educators are 
equated with formal education rather than with informal education. But the 
precedence that parents are educators has been set Parents were fulfilling 
that role before the emergence of formal education. Prior to the systematic 
arrangement for sdiooling. parents either instructed their children 
themselves or made arrangements for someone to doit on their behalf. 

The importance in considering parents as educators is that they then are 
considered ina compl^mentar>' rde with the school as educator. As such, 
both the home and the school have important teaching roles to play as 
children learn to read and write. 

Conclusions, Since children first leani to use oral and' written language . 
in the home, the concept of parent as educator can be applied. Parents are • 
involved in helping their children learn to use language each time they talk 
with them, listen to them, read to them, and write with them. Children 
lesam to use oral and written language as they participate in the natural 
lainguage activities in the home. Once children are in -school, this - 
teadiing/1 earning pro cess' in the home does not stop. Instead, what the 
child learns in the home continues to enhance what is learned in school. On 
. the ofher hand, what is learned in school enhances what is learn ed"^t home. 
Thus, the cycle is ongoing as the parent and school are in complem entaiy 
roles in helping the child learn to read and v^te. In this model parent, 
child, and school thus learn to \alue the teaching/learning eriWronment of 
the home and ofthe school. 
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A STUDY OF INSTRUCTIONAL APPROACHES TO SP^Ll^^ ' 
STLDLNT ACHIEVEMENT AND TEACHER ATTITljpfS ^ 

Order J^'O' . 
HiRSCH, ViCKl E., Ed.D. University of Cmcinnaii,l9%Q, 148pp- ^ 

What cffeci does the teacher's attitude Toward insiructiona) ^PP^^ 
have on the student's ability to learn to spell? The purpose of ti^i^ ^ 
investigadon is to study two commonly used methods to the le^^M jn 
spelling in order to deiennin6 which program, if any, is most e^^^^te^* 
aiding students to become proficient spellers. Method A stress^J^ 
selected word-lists, a daily writing program and a pretest MetJ)^.^ ^ * 
emphasizes the traditional text with related generalization exef^^ ^ 
pcsttesL 

The subjects and their cSlasscs of students ar^ representative 
predominantly while, upper-middle SES community ui the mi<^^^^ k an 

The school distria is a relatively small, subuibai* municipidi^ ^^uts 
officiai 1979-1980 tot^ school'enrollment of 4,819 students, K'1^.^.^^0a 
lend lobe supjjortive of the school curriculum programs an^ 
various decision-making committees. u 

On the Metropolitan Achievement Tests, students at all gra(Jc leV^ ^ 
a: about the 62nd to 67th percentile 

Selection of ie;ichers for group h and group B was deicrttuO^^ ^^l<<^e 
pretesting all classes in the district, giades 2 through grades g \p ^^t^^\;$e(i 
class performance on the dependent variable. The pretest scorc^ **^^4i 
to identify classes, at each grade level, that appeared lo'have x^c ^o^^J^ 
initial equivalence in spelling achie'/ement The following proc^^^r^ >, ^ 
u sed. * (fi^ ^ ^ 

Nine tests were composed of high-frequency core words cjj(?s*n 
the district curriculum guide for appropriate grades and/or tno^^ ^ 
process of selection of every 12th word was chosen for the t^si^, ^ 

a All second through eighth grade students in the school disiP^ 
administered a Test for Written Spelling during the first quartet ^^^^ 
1980 school term, (^tx 

Specific guidelines cautioned teachers to conduct the tests ii» ^ 
.which could be expea^id to be the same in all classes. Standard P^P'^'^-^ts. 
provided and teachers were given instructions for administering for 
including the sentence to be used for each word, so that the qpp^^uii^ 
having a reliable result would be optimal. fclajj 

Criterion for :ainple selection was based upon initial equiv^^P^^ 
performance in spelling as evidenced on the scores of the speliit'^ P^^^one 

An attitude survey was consuucted to reflea teachei* piefefC^*^ ^^ijer 
of two instructional approaches to spelling, There are widely ^el^ ^ 
0{)inions relative to instructional method^ as revealed in a di^tri^ 
questionnaire administered in September 1979. The statemcQts i^^^ ^ 
survey were designed with these varying views in mind. The ^^fi^ suf^ 
was administered for the pretest and the postiest 'q^ 

Tc establish the face validity of the iiistrumentacompilatioJ* o^^^ 
statement pilot survey was administered to 10 distria tfcachers ip^^ 
in the study), administrators, and college faculty members. ^ in 

A quasi-experimental desig*^ was used which provides for sjt^^^^Or 
which randomization of subjects is difficult or impossible to prO^"^ the 
(Campbell & Stanley, 1963; Tuclcman, 1978). In lieu of randoaii^fio^ text 
intact nonequivalent control group design was used with the \x%i^^^^ 
group providing the control 

Oi \ Xf 0: 

^3 X: O4 . ^ xudy 

Teacher attitudes toward instructional methods, as assessed Jtf^ 
did aot appear to differ between groups A and B on prescore of 9^^^^ 
measures. 

Pairedgroup comparisons of^groups A and B on pre to post i^'^/ 
showed a significant increase in spelling achievement at the .Qi 
probability, tlicreby attesting to the positive effects of. both iustr^^o'^ 
methods. ' ^ . • ^ 

Further study of teacher attitudes toward instructional app^o^chcS^y • 
suggested, as well as further study of the rolc.of the pretest in wecl^^ 
spelling program. r ■ 



COGNTTivE STYLE AND LANGUAGE .COMPLEXITY AMONG 
GIFTEI^ CHILDREN Order No. 8106810 

HofFMA^^ Sandra JoVce^cED.D, 77ie Gtorit Washington University, 1980. 
^pP- ^^rperson: Martha Norman Rashid ' 

This stgjjy explored the relationship between field independence and . 
language complexity among gifted fifth and sixth grade children. The 
subjects included 54 students from a Fairfax County, Virginia, Gifted 
Childi'c^*s Program, and the instrumentation involved the GEFT (Witkin 
and T-Unit Analysis (Hunt; 1965), the Language Facility • 

Test (Oailey, 1976), and the Picture Story Language Test (Myklebust, 
1973). analysis employed Pearson Product Moment Correlations, t- 
tests, a^^i Various ANOVA designs. ' « 

Se^^r^ hypotheses were formulated relating cognitive style and v 
language complexity based on a multi-dimensional construct of language 
(i.e. syJ^^ctic com^sxity, flueni;^, productivity, grammatic correctness, and 
lauguage facility). Additional hypotheses were-proposed relating sex * 
diffcrc"c^ to both language use and field independence. Though whole . 
group *^yses generally supported the latter hypotheses, few hypotheses 
relating Seld mode and language complexity were substaniiaied. However, 
subsciq" er\t ijetween-group analyses of differentiation abilit> presented a 
different fjicture. 

Si^^cant language differences occurred between the first and second 
quartilcs^of C}EFT performance, witli the fir^ quartile demohsuating 
relatively siniple language style and the second quartile displaying highly 
complex l^guage usage. In fact, highly differentiated field independent 
students, >vho were the top GEFT quartile, emerged as sostrongly 
nonverb^ that they skewed several l^n^age scores to weak or inverse 
relationships with field independence. However, second quartile GEFT 
perfofo^ce demonstrated the most complex syntax of the total subjects. 
Moreover, once the top quartile was removed from whole group 
coiTelaf^Oiis, significant correlations occurred between field mode and . 
syntactic Complexity indices. 

a Wfi^cri language tests indicated no significant links with field mode in 
respect to productiNaty or degree of abstraction; however, a significantly 
higher t^ftgree of written grammatical correctness emerged among field 
independent High Language Facility Test scorers, demonstrating a 
relationship ij'etween s>-ntactic accuracy and field mode. Effective language, 
as m^^^-iui^jj by theXFT, appeared in all ranges of differentiation ability. 
Thus 6^\d mode attained a significant relationship with syntactic 
complexity but' not with language facility ;7crje. 

A significant relationship occuned between oral language complexity, 
as mea^red by T-unit length, and the second, third and fourth GEFT 
quardl^- Relatively difierentiated students demonstrated longer sentences 
but fcv^er conjoint structures, thus indicating a relationship between field 
moflc and syntactic complexity. Fluency measures in general correlated . 
invers^jy \vith language complexity arid productivit>'. Students using 
syntactic^ly simpler, more concrete, and less productive language emerged 
as the smoQii^est speakers, although language fluency was not related to 
cognitive Style. - , 

Productivity scales demonstrated little relationship to language - 
complexity, rather, laiguage complexit>- appeared as a result of how words 
were used tether than how many words were used. 

Sigi^jJicant sex differences in language use, but not field mode, emerged. 
Females Used more productive but significantly less complex language than 
did m^e sttjdents; however, field independence per se emerged as ^ 
indepc^dcj^t of sex.- Writing skills of girls wecc generally more productive 
and accur^^g ^ose of boys, but also were unrelated to cognitive style. , 
Thus, t^^ked sex differences in language Usage were demonstrated but- 
these fljfferences bore no apparent relationship 10 differentiation ability. 
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.USTENING COMPREHENSION: A' CONSTRUCT VALIDrrY 
INVESTIGATION Order Nc. 8100643 

H0U5Y. FkAfJCES Savers. Ph.D. The Florida State University^ 1980. 
128pp. Major Professor: Richard R Lee ^ * 

Educators stress the importance of listening asd attempt to tiiio 
studcuts to listen more efficiently. Researchers have investigated variables 
which influence listening and the effectiveness of listening training. The . 
results of their research do not demonstrate clearly that listening efficiency* 
can be improved by instruction, or that likening is separable from other 
cognitive skills. Other research suggests that listening to a leaure may 
consist of listening for deiaikand listening to make inferences, two 
behaviors which are similar to the lower levels of cognitive processing 
suggested by an established educational taxonomy. 

A review of the field, of listening research suggests that listening is an ill- 
defined construct, with marginal validity.. This study sought to find evidence 
of a distinguishable leaure*listening ability and to ask whether this ability 
contains 'component skills similar to the taxonomic levels of knowledge and 
comprehension. 

Sixiyone college studeni5 listened to three lectures which differed 
. somewhat in content, length, ^nd number ofpoints covered but were similar 
in other respects. The tests aiked both knowledge and comprehension level 
questions. 

It was predicted that test scores would correlate positively at a higher 
level (> .6) than cognitive measures generally correlate with each other, 
suggesting an underlying lecture-listening skill. It was also predicted that " 
test items would cluster in a faaor analysis by taxonomic level. 

The obiaiied correlations amon/, the tests were only (.2 to .3) and thus 
failed lo provide evidence of listening as cognitive skill However, the low 
test reliability and the violation of two assumptions of parametric statistics 
dictate that interpretation of these results must be tentative. The factor p 
analysis results (^rst test only) were not clearly interpretable because of the , 
small sample size. However, these results d6 suggest that lecture-listening 
behavior may be inDuenced more by the specific topics within a lecture 
rather than the type of cognitive processing required- 
Recommendations for' further study included replication using the 
video-tapes made during this study, the development of tests with greater 
reliability, and further investigation of the influence of the faaors of length, 
message density and topic-heretofore unidentified as fac(6rs influencing 
listening behavior. 

This study does not provide a clear answer to whether a lecture-listening 
ability exists nor whether components of lecture-listening behavior are 
similar to cognitive taxonomic levels. The.results^do cast doubt on the 
' existence of such a listening ability. These results also suggest that listening 
behavior may be related to topics rather than taxonomic level. 



AN INVESTIGATION OF SOME FACTORS .AFFECTING THE 
RELATIONSHIP OF USTENING DEPENDLNCY TO READING 
DEPENDENCY OF SIXTH-GRADE STUDENTS Order No. 8109876 
KiRBY. Patwcia Denson; Ed 'D. University of Southern Mississippi, 1980. 
*135pp. 

■ k 

The purpose of the study was to investigateihe'relationships bctwcefi o 
receptive language mode expressed as*a listening dependency or <a reading- 
dependency and the variable of spoken and written generativii language, 
intellectual ability, self-concept. impuLsivity-reflectiNity, and sodQCCononadc 
. status of sixth-grade students. Seven hypotheses were posited to develop 
these purposes. - • . ■ ' ^ 

A sample of 60 students was drawn from the total sixth-grade 
-popuialibn of a small elementaiy school. in e^ central Mississippi, which 
di^ws students fipm rural areas as well as from within the city. Group and 
individual measures were obtained during January and February 1980 to 
selcct thesample. These measures included the Durrell Listening-Reading . 
Series as a Measure of receptive language skill and the Matching Familiar 
Figures Test which classified subjects as impulsive or reflective (I-R>and 
also yielded a time and error score. Both spoken and 'written generative ^ 
language samples were collected and scored using a modified T-unit . 
analysis-technique suggested by Hunt Self-concept was measured by the ' 
Piers-Harris Children's Sel f Concept Scale. Intellectual ability was 
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measured with the Short Form Test of AcftJemic Aptitbde, as a paripf the 
statewide accountability program* and scores were obtained from scRbol ' 
records. Swaoeconomic status (SES) was determined by classification of " 
subjects as Beprived and nondc^prived, based on eligibility for participation 
in the school free and reduced»pricc meal program. The United States - 
Department of Agriculture current family Size and Income Scale was (isjcd , 
to determine this SES plassificatioa ' .r * 

A seriejpfregression equations were posited tb test the seven " « 
hypotheses and to determine the proportion of total variance accounted'fdr 
by each predictor variable. The^tegression equations were tested using F ^' 
tests. The regression analysis of the full mo'del of variables yielded results . 
showing intellectual ability was the variable accounting for the greatest 
degree of variance in the criterion variable of receptive language mode. " 
Results of /"tests revealed that a significant relationship (p < .05) existed 
between intellectual ability ancj receptive language mode, and Hypothesis 4 
was accepted. All other hypotheses were rejeaed, though the result^ were 
approaching significance (.05.< p < .10) for the SEi* variable and receptive 
language mode. A listening-to-reading ratio scqre expressing a dependent 
in listening or reading was determined to be inadeqtiaie in the present form 
for use as a criterion variable. Correlation analysis between receptive 
language skills and generative languaj^e showed no significant relationship 
(p > «05}. InteUeaual ability, Classification as impulsive or reflective, and the 
time and error scores, as well as SES, were significantly related (p < .05) to, 
listening. Reading was significantly related (p< .05) to intellectual ability/ 
and to I-R classification and time and tnoi scores. 

The results of the study indicate that students at sixth-grade level have 
better-jdevdoped skills in reading than in listening and suggest that more v 
attention should be given to the teaching «f listening skills, particularly for 
those students who have not yet developed competence in the reading, 
receptive language mode. 



XraLDREVS CONCEPTS OF READING AND WRITING " 

Order No, 8101063 
Ktta, Mary Jane, Ed.D. University of Virginia, 19^0. 138pp. 

The purpose of this study was to examine how children become literate ' 
by discovering how they think about reading and writing, and how they 
attempt to make sense of print More specifically, the major question was 
whether or^not learning how to write before learning tojead facilitates an > 
understanding of written language. To.answer"this question, the-writings of 
prereaders were examined atnd the, fqllowinf secondary. inquiries made ■ 
about them: (a) What are children's general conceptions of wriaen ' • 
language as it appears in books? (b) What are children's general * . 
" conceptions of written language that they ienerale? (c) Do children look at' 
written language as serving any functioii? (d) As p re-readers, how do 
children attenjpt to make sense ofor use print? \ " 

An interview consisting of eight core questions was ccvKiucted with each . 
participant Part I explored the children's concepts about reatog. Part II 
was comprised of questions written to explore the children's concepts about 
writing. Accompjinying each set of questions were four pictures depicting, ^ 
people in various reading and writing situatioiis. The interviews were 
conducted informally. The core ques*jons were piitlo the children in 
standardized farm. Additional questions were added at tiie disci;ptioa of the 
interviewer to elicit more infcmiation., Following their interviews, the 
participants were^asked to complete a writing sample on a topic of their 
. ; cht)ice. These we/e analyzed according to criteria developed by Marie Day 
(1975). The combiration of open-ended qiiestions and writing samples , . 
provi ded data to as. ess what the children cbuld do as well as sa'y. . 
/ A content anal>T4s of the data brought several points into fopis. First, 

■ the children's ideas conceming both the nature and purpose of r/eading 
varied according to the circumstances of that reading. Second, the ' 

diildren's notions about the nature and purpose 6f writing were specific 
. The participants identified writing as a meaningful activity with several - 

discernible uses. Thirds the writing samples revealed the presence of a 

linguistic awareness beyond the youngsters' abilities to exjJress in abstract * ' 

language. . * "■ 

^ It was concluded firom the interview aata and writing samples that 

children possess a certain tacit awareness of how written language operates, • 

Thus, early writing attempt^ should be fostered and encouraged as early as " " 

the kindergarten prog'ram. Such endeavors should assist basic sight 

vocabulary acquisition and awareness of letter and word form. Writing 

samples also provide iriformatlon about children's developing concept of 

word and knowledge of leaer-sound associati ons. Teachers wou Id dp well ' • 

to heed what youngsters can do and understand beforie reading instruction 

begins. 



A VISUAL APPROACH TO THE TEACHING OFv SPELLING 

• ^ \OrderNp.fil09689 
lARiciNO. Lewis George, Ph.D. University of Oregon, 1980. 237pp, 
Adviser C. W. Schminke 

The research explored the implications for the leachina of spelling of a 
connection between a global analjiical perceptual style ofleaming aqd the' . 
performance of children in spelling. A pilot study had established a ^ / 
correlation coefficient of .68 betv/een these variables which suggested thit 
the visualization of a word and the parts of a word could be important for ' 
young children learning to spelL . , • ' 

A Tachisloscope imaging method for leaching spelling was developed 
which emphasized the visualization of the word and its parts. Fifteen classes 
of grade three Australian children were randomly assigned to three 
methods of teaching.' In an experimental study during the first term of a 
school year, an individualized Tachistoscope imaging method was 
compared with an individualized word card method ai!id a Teacher 'directed 
approach. 

At the commencement of the study, the children completed a spelling 
ability lest and the Children's Embedded Figures TesL The results of these 
two ies*j were later used to assign children to groups of good or poor 
spellers and groups of field dependent or field independent children. 

In the thirteenth week of the term, children completed two spelling 
. performance t^. The first test was a spelling master}* test based on the 
first tehn spelling lists. The second test was an extension test which assessed 
learning beyond the basic master}' lists. These test results were analyzed 
using a two factor hierarchical form of ANOVA design with the classroom 
a$ the unit of analysis. Following the ANOVA analysis, the Tukey Test was 
used to locate significant differences between*' the means of each cell 

The results indicated that the children's levels of spelliAg ability^and 
their levels of field dependence at the comnien cement of the research 
significantly affected later spelling performance. The spelling performance 
results also indicated that the oz^ly significant interaction effects occurred in 
the extension test between the levels of field dependence and the methods 
used in teaching.' 

When the three methods of teaching were compared, a feature of the 
analysis was the similarity in the pattern of results. This pattern occurred 
irresp^ve of whether the children were 'grouped on the basis of spelling 
abibt)' or whether they were grouped according to levels of field 
dependence. The inastery test results indicated that Ute only significant 
difference was the better perfonniance of the ^ood spellers and field * 
independent.children who used the Tachistoscope imaging ipethod 
compared to the group of children who u^ed t^e Indiridual word card 
aicthod. 

The extension testresulis indicated that the good spellers anci^^field 
independent children who used the Tachino^copc imaging methdS 
achieved significantly better results than 'ht good spellers or field 
independent children who used the Individual word caJd metfiod or the 
Teacher directed method. There were n(» significant differences* betr^ecn the 
three methods ofteaching for the groupi: of poor spellers or field dependent 
children. 

The research indicated, therefore, that m terms of achieving masieiy of 
a basic set of spelling lists, the three methods were all relatively effective. 
However, when the program prodded for individual rates of progress, the 
Tachistoscope imaging method was superior to the other methods for the 
groups of good spellers an d field independent children. ^ 
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THE IDENTIFICATION AND CLASSIFICATION OF 
EDUCATIONAL OBJECTrVTS FOR CREATI.\^ DRAMATICS 
WHEN IT IS DONE WITH HANDICAPPED OIILDREN AND 
YOUTH L\ THE UNITED^ STATES Order No. '8102287 

Leaf, LJ.^•AYALY^x Ph.D. i/mvcrsZ/yo/Orc^on. 1980.^ 544pp. Adviser: 
Jcart V. Cutler 

The purpose ofthis study was to (1) locateoJ^epTeseniative writings 
'* « relevant to creative dramatics when it is done with handicapped children 
- ai)d >!Outh in the United Slates, (2) to identify from these writings the 
^"cognitive, affective ^nd psychomotor objectiveS'that leaders intend for 

handicapped children and youth who panicipate in programs of creative 
' ^dramatics, (3) to plassffy these objectives within preexisting classification 
- ' s>'stems, (4) toexamine the objectives in ordcrjo determine the kinds of 
^ !(^ings emphasized, and (5) to suggest areas for further investigation. 
•The processes of questionnaire, interview, computer search, and 
bibliographic research were utilized in locating writings which would be 
spbstan^ive and representative. The writings which were selected were 
' published between 1963 and ^978 in the United Stages. They considered 
hand\j;appc^d children between the ages pf five and eighteen. The revealed 
that creative draipatics was being-used fqY the education, therapy, 
recreation, and artistic development of hanclicap^ed participants. The 
selected writings demonstrated that creative drania was being done with the 
'9 l.^llowing handicapped populations: Blind or visually impaled, deaf or 
heai-ing impaired, speech impaired, mentally handicapped, emotionally 
handicapped and orlhopedically disabled. ' . 

Statements wliich revealed how a handicapped child was expected to 
think, feel or act as a result of a creative dramatics experience were placed 
within the classification system developed by Benjamin S. Bloom, et al, 
known as Taxonomy of Educational Objectives- The Classification of 
Educational Goals Handbook I; Cognitive Domain', the classification system 
developed by David R- Krathwohl, Benjamin S. Bloom and Bertram B. 
Masia, known as Taxonomy of Educational Objectives,- The Classification of 
.^Educational Goals Handbook II: 4ff'^ctive Domain: sSd the classification 
'system developed by Elizabeih J. Simpson, ITnown as "The Classification of 
Educational Objectives ii. the Psychomotor Domaia" 

Procedures applied to the selected writings of thirteen authors yielded 
352 statements in the Cognitive Domain; 319 statements in the Affective 
Domain; and 209 statements in the Psychomotor Domain. , 

The classified objectives revealed the following iilsights relevant to. 
creative dramatics when it is. done with handicapped children and youth in 
the United States: (1) The terminology, methods, principles, converitions, 
and criteria of crealive drama are grounded in the discipline of 
drama/theatre.' (2) Creative dramatics is a subject whidh asks handicapped 
participants to uncover the meanings in human existence an'S to express ^ 
these in dramatic terms. (3) Creative dramatics is concerned with each ' 
child's unique and individual expression of his/her ideas and the 
spontaneous and inventive ways in which children put their ideas together, 
communicating their meanings through dramatization, in an environment 
which is supportive and free from fear, (4) The intended objectives cover 
all of the categorierand subcategories of the thr.ee domains, but focus 
primarily on the desire to use and„ the enjoyment in the use of the 
imagination, creative thinking, and original motor acts. (5) The primary 
reasons for the use of creative dramia with handicapped children are to 
increase the child's self-understanding and self- value; to increase the child's 
understanding of the motivations of others; to increase the diild's sensory 
awareness; to increase the child's ability to think and aa creatively; to 
provide the child with enjoyable and satisfjing learning experiences: to 
increase the child's interest in and understanding of other academic areas^ 
o to provide the child with'positive gfoiip experiences: and to process ' 
^ problem areas. in the child's life, either by preparing for potential problem 
situations or by working through problems which already exist (6) The 
intended objectives may include hut are hot limited to therapeutic ^ 
considerations. (7) Cognitive and affective learnings arc strongly 
emphasized, with somewhat less stress on psychomotor lemmings. 



i^TRATECIES CHILDREN USE IN SPE£lING Order No. 8101200 
IBWJSMSOA ?inumJ^,D. University (^Denver, mo/n^^ 

Spelling is a major problem for m^ny children,,and is often quite 
resistant to remediation. Research into external factors such as instructional 
method or lime, amount of testing, and selection of word lists have not 
ameliorated the problem, Current research has changed the focus of 
- Jpellinginvesiigaiion to cpgniiive strategies of the learner. 

, This study examined the use of the processes of rote, combination artd 
analogy as spellinfi strategies. Rote refers to **memorized.** whole-word, 
unanalyzed recall of a compleie\visuai image of the word. It was measured 
in the difference between real and nonsense word accuracy scores. 
Combination is a two-stage process of phonetic spelling: a lower level of 
sequential phonemic encoding, and a higher leyel which is modified by 
condiDonaJ rules. It was measured by the difference in accuracy scores 
between consistent and inconsistent patterns, and between consonants and * 
vowels. #Analogy.refers to the on-the-spot realization that the word being • 
,attempted is similar to one stored in rote memory. It involves analysis of 
the ^rcd and \hfi newSvords to isolate the point(s) of difference, and a 
change In the stored \¥ord (the. analogue or basis for the analogy) to express 

the new word Use of the strategy was fadljuied by tht technique of 
pnmms -preceding some words by rhyming analoguei 

Subjects wer^ white, middle^class. elementary-school boys. Good and 
poor spellers at each of the IdndergarLen. second-, and fourth-grade levels 
were given a list of high-frequency re^ and phonologically-similar 
nonsense words to spell. The wordi illustrated consistent and inconsistent 
consonant and vowel spelling patterns. Accuracy scores were ubulated for . 
four dimensions: familiarity (real vs. nonsense words), consistency (regular 
vs. uregular spellmg patterns), consonant vs. vowel patterns, and primina 
(words preened by analogues words not preceded by analogues) 
Tne majorfindings regarding role were: real words were spelled more 
^ acgjralcly,than nonsense words at second- and fourth-gr?ide levels but not 
at bndergarten level. The difference was greater at fourth' than at second 
grade. Incoimstenl real worcfc were spelled more accurately than consistent 
real words. These facts led to the conclusion ihat.rote is used in addition to 
other strategies; that it is not user^ by preliterate children but is used 
facfwsingly by progressively older children, and that it is used especially 
for the mastery of inconsistent real words. , 

The majorfindings on. combination were: kindetgartners rely on 
combinadon as their first ^spelling strategy; consonants were correctly 
^eUed more often, and earlier, than vowels; and results on consistency " 
measures were ambiguous. Poor spellers did better on inronsistent than 
consistent patterns for borh real and nonsense words. They had great 
difficulty with vowels; even at the end of foutf j grade. Consonants appear ' 
to oe more consistent than vowels and hence are best handled by 
combination. Contrary to claims that they rely only on word-specific ' 
associations, poor spellers are using.lower-level combination, some role. " 
and perhaps another, unidentified process. 

Results on analogy indicated that primed words were spelled more 
accurately t^ unprimed words, and that the greatest faciliution was on * - ' 
the rnore difficult nonsense words and inconsistent vowel patterns It was 
concJuded that analogy is a complement to rote, and is osed in inverse 
proportion to it .... 



THE SOa\L ORIGINS OF NARRATIVE SKILLS 

Order No. 8104747 
McNamee, Gillian Dowley, Ph.D. NorihwesternVnivenity, 1980. 
I42pp. 

This study investigates the means by which young children develop the 
verbal skills and thinidng processes necessary^ to narrate a story. The stucy 
focuses on the time period befo:e the child can cany out this task 
mdepert^ently. Using L. S. Vygotskf s theory of the social interaction 
origins of higher mental processes, a methodology is devised for examining 
how adults help children progress from dependent to independent ' 
funcdoning in canyirrg out a task.'Th.e kinds of questions that an adult asks 
a four-, five- or six-year-old child to elicit a story are analyzed as the 
means by which the child can accomplish the task of narration before he 
can do it alone, ^ 
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I Twelve five- and six-year-old kindergarten children w(;rc read a story 
^■f njl asked to retell it three times, each retcllihg being spaced one week 
apaa In he fourth week, the children were read a second story which they 
then retolc' that had the same number of charaacrs anll*a similar plot 
structure as. the first. The second story provided an indication of whether • 
the skills tht children were acquiring with the first story were gcrieralizable 
to a new one. At each retelling the children heard the story first and then 
were asked to retell it as best they could. They were told that the adult 
listener would help them if they needed it Wien a child needed help 
(indicated by a specific request, an utterance Such as "1 forget," or a five- 
second pause in the narrative) the adult intervened according to a set 
ouestioning procedurc^Thc probes were designed so that the adult 
provided' the minimum of help at first b> allowing the child to do as much . 
as h'* could on hii own. Mcffe specific help was offered gradually as the 
child demonstrated that he could not continue without it. • 

The study revealed three major findings regarding the tiansition from 
dependent to independent functioning: (1) children needed cohsistenUy 
less help from the first to the scrond retelling: (2) between the second and 
third retellings, the amownr of help given platcaued but there was a shift in 
the itm</of help the children needed. At this sUge they were able to make 
use of more open-ended rather than specif c question types: and (3) on 
retelling the second story, a new but similar task situation, the children did 
not need much help but when they needed it, they needed specific help. 
These findings show that the transition from dependent to independent 
functioning is hot a matter of receiving increasingly less help over time but 
is a process wtiere the amount and kind'of help a child needs can vary. 

These data, along with case study material, indicated that the child's first 
representation (or schema) for organizing story details is construaed with 
someone else, a d that the dialogue between adult and child provides the 
basis for constructihg increasingly more complex representations of the 
story material being reported. The results are viewed as a confirmation and 
explanation of Vygotsky*s theory that the skills and processes of thinking 
evidenced in independent functioning (on the intrapsychologii-al plane) : 
originate out of dependent functioning on the interpsychological plane of 
development 



DIFFERENCES BETWEEN TEACHES'G METHODS AND 
MATERIALS USED. BY ENGUSH TEACHERS WITH 
VOCATIONAL AND NON- VOCATIONAL STLDENTS 

Order No. 8104494 

Nawarat. Parha. Ed.D. Mississippi State UniversityA9B0, 82pp. 
Director: Dr. W.A. Land ^ . 

* The puiposc of this study was to mvestigate the differences between 
methods of teaching used by English teachers with vocational and non* ' 
vocational students, and to investigate the differences in materials used with 
both vocational an d non* vocational groups of students in grades 10 to 12 in 
■■ selected high schools in Mississippi 

Subjects of the study were 60 English teachers. 30 of whohi were * 
teachers ofvocational students and 30 of whom were teachers of non- 
vocational students in grades 10 to 12 from different countiei in Mississippi 

Variables selected fbr the study were metliods of teaching and materials 
used by the English teachers with botii vocational and noQ*vocational 
groups ofsti|dents in grades 10 to 11 . 

The English Teacher Information Survey (ET.S.). consisting o(a 49- 
' item questionnaire was used to collect data about the methods of teaching 
and materials us»d. " . ** * 

The analysis of variance was utilized to analyze the data and the .05 
• level of significance was employed to test the null hypotheses. Hypothesis I. 
There will be no significant differences in the methods of teaching used by 
English teachers with vocational and non-vocational students. Hypothesis 
' n. There will be no significant differences in materials used by Biglish 
. < jteachers who work with vocational an d non- vocational students. 

Asa result of the dau analysis, the following findings were obtained: In 
methcAls'^f teaclihig used, the teachers of vocation^ students gave more 
cmphSasis to the following areas than did the non-vocational teachers of 
English: (1) Writing business letters; (2) Writing a letter of application: 

(3) Teaching English in the content areas. ' . 
In materials us§d, the teachers of vocational students gave more - , 

emphasis to the following areas than did the non-vocational teachers of 
English:^(l) Teachers ofvocational stiidents used individual learning 
packages' more than the non-vocational teachers. (2) Teachers ofvocational 
students used labels to help the students in improving their vocbulaiy or 
writing sentences. (3} Teachers of non-vocational students were more 
satisfied with the textbooks they are using than are vocational teachers. 

(4) Vocational teachers were more free to choose any materials out of 
textbooks than are regular teachers.. 



TRACKING AND EDUCATIONAL EQUITY: CURI^j^M^ 
CXJNTENT, INSTRUCTIONAL PRACTICE, AND SO^aJ^ x 
RELATIONSHIPS IN 156 SECONTJARY ENGLISH CjUV^^^^ 

OAKES;JEANNEm Louise, Ph.D. University of California, -^"^ 
1980. 203pp. Chainnan: Professor David P. Wright 



teacners lace in wonang wim civeise siuaeni groups ana W^ J^ 
students learn better in classes where they are grouped witJ\ ^^^^V^^ 

. ainilar aptitudes and achievement levels have had wide ac^p^^^- ^^^^x 
extensive body of research on tracking and student achieve^j^gtjft, '^^^^ 

• has not borne out this latter belief In addition, work on no^i/ca^^^ f^r\ 
student outcomes associated with tracking has found that Pl^c^^.^^ ^ 
■■ ^tiack classes has had negative effects on students, including W^'ytif^ a 
concepts and aspirations and inaeased delinquency «nd °%bd^^^^/f 
Furthermore, these findings take on a special significance sjj^^jc P^L »^ ^ 
• minority students have been consistently found in disprop^^j^oAf 

pcrccnuges in the lowest tracks m schools. Tracking, therer^^r^ ^^^ifr % 
implicated in the denial of equaFeducational opportunity t^ ^0^1%$ ^^ 
students. Uttle. however, is known about the experiences Of m^-vT^ 

•dosses at different track levels. Yet it seems likely that diffe^^,jc^j^^^ ^ 
experiences may contribute to differences in outcomes and . 



English dasses. The inye^tgaDon locused on now aacic lev^j^cv**'"' 
three major aspects of classroom experiences: curricular co^^o^^^*' 
instructional practices, and social relationships and interact}^^/ 
dasscs were compared with hcterogenedusly grouped dass^ ot^ ^ 
dimcnaqns as well Propositions from a body of work that Vi.i^w^ L 
agents of cultural^ social, and (gnomic reproduction were ii^gcJ' (^^^ 
the formulation of research questions and in the interpreta^^^jj PjL .^^ • 
Discriminant analysis was the primar>^ anal>tic tool used to ^^i^^^^ ^ 
whether differences existed among track levels in the varia^j^ . 
to explain the direction oTthose differences' that were foun^ . f <i^^^ 

The findings of this study pro\ide support for the assertj^^ 
who propose the culoiral reproduction theory of schooling i-^ga^'^^t^ ; 
/differcnti;^ sdiool experiences. In all areas exarnined-curric^la^^^ 
" instructional practice, and social rehtionships--the different fPj'^^^ ^ 
among trade levels are illustrative of tenets of this theoretic^ 
Smdents in classes at the highest track levels received great^^P^ W 
high-stams curricular content These students had their opii(y^i^^i^^^^^ 
learn this kiibwledge enhanced by greater amounts of time jc 



were predominately exposed to basic literacy or work-orient^^^^ 
kr owledge. They had the le^^t time allocated to learning ac^^t^r J^f*^"*^ 
least exposed to effective initructional practices, and had cl^i^f*'"^ ^ 
diaracteriied than others by punitive and hostile relationship ri^^^^ 

: These differences point to inequities in the educational ^It 
stu'dehts in these track Jevels. And, because the evidence is 
''levels are reflective of racial and sodo-e<»noziuc difference^ V'^i 
"indents, the findings point to inequities in the educational <3^(>^^V 
students firom different racial and socio-ecdngmic groups ^t5ii«^.v!L^ 
These inequities, in aim. support the notion that schools ^^^t^ii^ 
current social order.'induding existing^sodal imd economic j^^<^i}^°^ *^^ 
among groups. The implications of these findings, too, are t^j^t^j ff*^ 
biased toward the interests of the most powerful groups.in So/ije^L^' 
those educational experiences most likely»to enhance access j^h^^^/ 
cSducation and, eventually, social and economic power a-c r^pv^^ 
students who are already ad>'antaged. ^ • 



OF RHETORICALLY BASED .\ND 
"aS^^^^S DEHCIENT WRITING TASKS ON SPELLLING 

106pP- Rondeau. Ph^D. 



Order No. 8106746 

The Uniyersity of Connecticut, 198L 



' betv'^^^ th** purpose of this study is to explore the relationships 
OQjjSion^ ? ^"inber and types of spelling errors (substitutions, additions, 
plu^^^^ch?^^^^^' combinations, contractions and possessions, 
rtieiit?"^v!? others) of children in a rhetorically based and 
aty^tion C "^cient writing situation. A rhetorically based writing 
and ^ °^^eH?^ ^hich'l'u^ a meaningful purpose, and appropriate audience 
ihet^^^^v A ^nveying students* message beyond the classroom A 
mil^ fr^i^^Tf S^ent writing situation is one which has as its purpose a • 
aist5 i*^! . ^cher, no audience other than the teacher, and no mode 
study sow*^^ng ijtudents' conimunication beyond the classroom This 

^^^So^w^ ^ Answer the foUowing question: do smdents pay rnorc 
ihet(^"^iv ?^^g in a rhetoricaUy-basejlwriting situation than in a 

/n?ce^/°^ficientoDe? ~ ~' ~~ — 1_ 

Cojjpecti^K^*^- ^^incty-six sixth grade students from a suburban 
24 fc^"^^^ were randomly assigned to rhetorically based (24 males, 
-nig^hctoJ^^ a Rhetorically deficient (24 Tr aU-s, 24 females) writing task. 
nrinC^P^ based group \vrote a letter to the superintendent and the 
il>oU^*W ^eir school system indicating the good and not-so-good things 
wrot^ a J'^K^^l. Concurrently, the rhetorically deficient group members 
^wtnin^l^ to their teadier coriceming the same subject Thus, three 
mgjj^gc w^^^the rhetqricaUy based task weresatisfied: a meaningful 
jjQjjycyin^ tH ^^Wiunicated, an appropriate audience and a medium for. 
ihet^'^^Vri^^^^^^^^^- classroom. Requirements for the 
nroP^ gCi^ r^^^ent writing task were also met: the assignment b"^* 
was^°^ lov^ ^at the teacher was to be the only audience, the xr 
^^jj^rstocjJ^CQij^ujucated outside the classroom, and the children 

- A^A^*^? Writing was to be graded. 
Hie Variance design provided the fi^amework for the data. 
dcfi«3*^°t, ^ ^ characteristics, rhetorically based and rhetorically • 
jpgjjjjog the independent variables while number and types of 
jj^t?inati^^^(^bstitutions^ additions, omissions, inversions, word 

' kervc^ ^ Ui^' ^ntractions and jiossessions, pluralizations and others) 
' score P^^^ *^^Pendent variables. Sex, IQ and a standardized spelling test 
Cp^c^i^^ covariates for this study. ' 
the P ^ ^'O? data suggest that no significant differences persist at 
jpgjjiXig ^t^ ^^^l between the means of the number . and some t)T>es of 
Poss^^^^i' ^^^c^y substitutions, additions, inversions, contractions and 
5ieiiJrica^[^ others of subjects responding in a . 

- to coV^W^*i and a rhetorically defid^^ 

jjgujfjnstj^^sex, IQ and a standardized spelling test score. Evidence, . ^ 
^rd^^bf^^^^cver. thiit two types of ^elUn 
" ciefi(^eat\J^tioQ5 are afferted by rhetorically $ased and riiet^ . 
sUtC^^Lhft^^^ Situations. A further suggestion inferred fromlhe data 
^Is^^^^^'*^^ ndt-spell aS;Wedl nor do they write as many words as do 



L lacked a 
^ message 



of ait^^^^^ indicate that sixth grade students do not vary the amount . 
ihetiorican? pay to spelling while performing in rhetoncally based or 
cctt^^^lf ^^^tJt writing tasks. The results do suggest 
exDl^^^ °^^iT0rs are affected. Future instniction in spelling should < . 
leme^^ ^5^'^^^ of these errors and' lead to the development of y 
writi^'^^^^ ^Enostic materials which may reduce spelling errors in ^/ 



LOOJS OF CONTROL AS A FACTOR IN PERFORMANCE ON 
STRUCTURED AND UNSTRUCTURED LISTEMNC 
COMPREHENSION TASKS FOR LEARNING DISABLED 
CHILDREN Order No. 8104646 

ScHBNBERG, Jerry M.,Ed.D. Ball State University, 19^0. 212pp. 
Adviser: Dr. Jry K. Church 

Purpose of the Si'ujy. The purpose of this study was to deiennine 
whether the listening comprehension of learning disabled (LD) students 
was affected by stiuaure applied to a listening task with the viriable of 
loojis of conu-ol held as a constant. The study was also designed tx) 
investigate whether there were differences in IcKus of control orientation 
between normal and LD students. 

Methodology. The subjects of this.study were sixth, seventh, and eighth 
grade LD and normal students. They were selected from a population in - - 
Anderson, Indiana. For the sample, a total of 60 LD students from 11 
schools, eight elementary and three secondary were obtained. The 60 
• nonnal students were chosen from two schools, one elementary and one 
secondary. Grade level and ages of the sample were approximately 
r— equivalent. — . • 

Following selection of the siamplerall students were administered the 
• NowickhStrickland Locus of Control Scale for Children (NSSC). After the 
' NSSChSid been administered, 20 LD students, whose scores represented 
the highest 33.3% on the NSSC, and 20 LD students, whose scores 
represented, the lowest 33.3% on the NSSC^^tit selected for the, remaining 
portion of the study. The 20 LD students with the highest 33.3% of the 
'> scores were designated as external in their locus of control orientation 
(SWQ while the 20 LD students whose scores represented the lowest 
33.3% were designated as internal in their locus of control orientation 
(ILOC). The same pK>cedures were followed in selecting the 40 norroal 
students who were also classified as external or internal in their locus of 
control orientation. 

The LD and nonnal students were then administered four listening 
passages from the Analytical Reading Inventory. Two of the four passages 
were provided with structured iniroduciicns while ihe remaining two were 
not Suuctiired introductions were defined as the oral presentation of 
prelistening directions given lo students in a counter-balanced fashion. 
They included both general information about thetopic and the material'lo. 
be read, and a preview of the sequence of events in the selection.. 

Findings. Five null hypotheses were tested in this study. The first four 
, hypotheses were examined using appropriate ^tesls for planned 
/ comparisons after two-way analyses of variance with repeateli measures on 
the last factor vyi^re computed. Hypothesis number five was subjected to a ^ 
test for independent groups. Using the .05 level of confidence as'the 
; i predetemiined aiierion, only hypotfieses^number five was rejected. It was 
determined that LD students were signiScantly more external in their locus 
of control orientation than nomtial students.. In the four instances where the 
'hypotheses were not rejected, data indicated, for the LD and normal ^ 
groups, that there were no significant differences in listening, 
comprehension when ttie structured and unstructured introdijctions wcrec 
administered. 

Conclusions, The findings of this study indicate, for these particular 
students, subjea to the limiiatibhs of this.investigaiion, thiat the 
presentation of structured iniroductftons dilnot significantly improve the 
listening comprehension of LD subject It was concluded, however, that LD 
subjects were operating on a more external locus of control orientation than : 
. nonnal subjects. . ^ . 



'THE DEVELOPMENT AND VALTOATON OF A TEST OF 
, USTEMNG CGMPREHEiN ON FOR PRESOIOOL CHILDREN 

Order No. 8103g4p 
. Simon. YmGiNiAEtiSE, Ph.D. i7mv*ry/o^ o/l)e/2ver. 1980. 221pp. 

A l^^^T^?^ Study was to develop anil valfd^te an instrument 
flttigned to measure listening comprehension amonjg 4-ycar-Qjd children. 
lUc inttrument was standa;di2ed using 102 childiipn from both the lower 
ind rmddle sodoeconomic levels. Content validity of the instrument was 
«al)lished through expert review. A measure of concurrent validity was 
obtain^through correlation Qf teacher rankings of listening with test 
»rei,The final instrumentwas evaluated using indices of 

o : . ■ ■ • : •.• ^ , , 



djscriinination and item difticulty as well as a^reliabiliiy measure. Kleasures/ 
of central tendency as Well as skewedness and kurtosis were employed to 
ascertain whether the scores approximated the normal curve. Raw scores . 
were converted to percentile ranks. Analysis of variance was obtained for 
^^ting the significance of the differences among means with re^ea to age. 
J^cc, sex and socioeconomiq status. Finally, scores of children who scored „ 
Wgher on the inference subtest than the literal subtest were examined " 
through a t-test 

. Results pf the study indicated that the test scores tended toward normal 
distribution-' Test scores also correlated highly with teacher evaulations of 
'"Stening ability. The reliability of the total test was found to be .81 F 
™iics obtained through analysis of variance showed no significant 
wfTerences among test means with respect to age, sex or race. Values. - " 
wtMed through analysis of vairance for sodoeconomic status showed 
flgiUficant differencebetween m for low and middle socioeconomic 
goups-lhe highest scores being among the middle socioeconomic group. 
™*lly. t- values were obtained for the significance of the difference 
between test means of children who scored higher on the inference subtest 
that on the literal (group A) and means of the remaining group (group B). 
Tnis data showed that group A scored significantiy on total and literal lest 
scores than group B. . j> ar 

Two primary conclusions were drawn from this study. First, the test 
niay contain some cultural bias yrithjespect to socioeconomic status. 
Second, if subsequent studies show that the instrument contains predictive... 
and concurrent validity, then the Simon Test of Listening Comprehension 
may be a valuable tool in the assessmentof the preschool child. 



THEORETICAL FOUNDAHONS AND CURRICULUM GUIDE 
FOR CREATIVE DRAMA, K-3 . Ord er No. 8102422 

Solomon, Theodore O'Bryant, Jr., Ph.D. Southern Illinois University at~ 
Carbondale, 19^0. 471pp. Major Professor: I>r. Janet Larsen McHughes 

^ This study is composed of a comparative analysis of and curriculum 
guide for creative drinia. It offers a review of the theories, temiinology, 
objectives, and procedures of the various activities involved in the field ' 
The discussion analyzes the concepts of the following major CTeatiye drama 
practitioners: Winifred Ward, Geraldine Siks, Nellie McCaslin, Richard 
Crosscup, Brian Way, and Dorothy Heathcote. This examination of the 
principles of creative drama serves as the basis for the development of the 
curriculum guide for theutilization of creative drama in kindergarten';' 
through the third grade. Furthermore, the discussion also assists in the 
understanding of the guide and how it may be implemented in classroom '[ 
situations. Tlie concepts,- objectives, and procedures of each of the eight ^ 
tnaioT cftbative drama activities are analyzed, discussed, and exemplified. • 
Suggestions regarding the use, development, and super\ision. of the creative ^ 
experiences are also &cu^ed The curriculum guide for each grade level • 
includes a discussion of the social, inielleaual. emotioiial, and v 
.characteristics of each age group.' Furthemiore. an outline of the objective 
for each subject taught at each grade level is provided Both the ' . 
^ characteristic trait*; and the subject area objectives are utilized in the 
development of «ie aeative drama activities contained in the curriculuni 
^ide. The guide for each grade level is comprised of thirty-six creative 

'drama sessions, which equate to one^ession'.per week for a school year. The 
curriculum guide stresses the use of creative drama as an educational , • . 
supplement for the teaching of specific subjedniaterial. Jijstifi cation for the . 
Study is partially based on the results obtained from the Children's Theatre 
project conducted in 1973 at Delta State University, Cleveland, Mississippi . 

:'lhe results of the year long, federally funded project are analyzed in the 
Study and help to establish the areas of weakness found in implementing 
creative drama.activities in the rural school systems of the Mississippi 
Pelta. The study concludes with suggestions regarding additional areas in 
(.^rhich further research should be conducted 1. • . . ' 
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THE EFFECT OF PRIOR KNOWLEDGE STRUCTURES ON 
VIEWING COMPREHENSION: AN EXPLORATORY STUDY 

Order No. 8101916 

Stocking. David Wafner. Ed.D. Boston University School of Education, 
1980. 97pp. Major Professor Dr. Thomas G.Devine 

This cxploraioiy study seeks a new definitioii of "reading** Jhat includes 
the comprehension of meanings found in movie film as well as in print . 
Inasmuch as movies compete successfully in today's culture with books is 
sources of symbolic tnjth* this research analyzes the reading skills of 
adolescents as applied to short Sctional films. 

The study population was made up of 111 ninth and tenin graoe 
students in a small dty high school They engaged in the siory generation of 
a typical "Western* based on a common stem, they responded to t 
questionnaire assessing their general attitude toward film and reading, and 
they responded to questions before, during, and after the \iewing of three ^ ' 
t^shorl, fictional films. Questions before and during the viewing measured 
perceptions and predictions respectively. These questions were testing the. 
psycholinguistic argument that what the reader brings to the text is as 
important as what the text brings to the reader. The questions after the . 
viewing were primarily geared to assess reading comprehension. 

The results dealt with the general attitude- of students toward filmand- 
reading; the personal response of students to films of differing lejjels of 
f familiarity; the student's expedition of heroiism and final hagpinca in 
fiction; the nature of fate in storyjeneraUon. and its correlaUons with 
reading comprehension; the amouht ofdnemadc mam 
generation, and its correlation with reading comprehpiisionrthtODrTchtion:^ . .^^ 
of the ability to predia events during a film with viewing comprehension; 
the accuracy and frequency of the students' predictions; the correlation of 
viewing comprehension with affective responses to each of three fito 
correlation of viewing comprehension with reading comprehension scores 

and I.Q. scores. u u 

. The conclusions include the propositions thai ninth and tenth graoe 
students are actively, socially, in'dependently. and critically involved with 
films; that the lessTamiliar the fonn and content of a film, the higher the 
degree of resistance from ninth and tenth graders; that ninth and tenth 
grade students expect heroism and 'Tiappiness binding" in fictional films; 

■ that when asked to generate, a story that is based on the stem of a typical 
Western, ninth and tenth grade students do not deviate, most of the time, 
front conventional, predictable value systems and story grgmmars that are 
normally associated with Westerns; that furthermore, it niay be tiue-that t 
tendency to write stories in a heroic or anti-heroic forai is evidence oft 
slightly higher reading level than.totof those who tend to write about t 
protagonist who encounters misfortune because of some quirk of luck 
(rather than a human failing); that those ninth and tenth grade students 

" who demonstrate "cinematic" witing tend to be better readers of ^th film 
and w^tten literature; that with ninth and tenth grade students ther^^^ .. 
not appear to.be a correlation between th^e number of correct predictions 
niade during a short film and scores on viewing comprehension questions ' 
asked after a short film; that when ninth- and tenth grade students are given 
definite dramatic clues-upon which they can base their guesses as to what 
wiD happen later in the film-iheir abUity to predia is very good^but when 
dramaticcluesafenoi definite, the predictability of the students 
diminishes; that although ninth and tenth grade students may express 
dislikcTor.a film whose form and content is unfamiliar, their uji demanding, 
fcprobablygrcaterthantheirnegatjve reactions would suggest; that 
wthough the best viewers are probably the best readers and the highest LQ. 
scorers, exceptions to this general tendency show .thataffective fiaors can 
di^rove predictions about a child's ability that are based oii "objertiye 
.data".- ^ ^ 



THE EFFEXrrS' OF SELF-MOMTORING OF STUDYING 
^BEHAVIOR ON THE SPELLING PERFORMANCE OF 
LEARNING DISABLED STUDENTS Order No. 8105617 

Stol£er. Laura Ann. Ph.D. The University of Florida, 1980. 140pp. 
Chairman: RexESchmid 

A frequently mentioned goal of our educational system is to teach 
students to becoifie self-directing. Techniques designed to develop self- 
control have been used to modify a varie^y of problematic behaviors. In 
educational sellings self-control procedures have effectively modified 
academic and academically related behaviors. Research concerning the 
effect of self-conirol procedureifon academic behaviors have focused on the 
ability to perform varioiJS tasks at a high correct rate. Research on the 
effectiveness of self- monitoring when a student is first learning to per fonn a 
behavior and the effect of self-nioniioring on retention of academic 
material is lacking. The present study was designed to determine the effea 
of self- monitoring (i.e.. self-asses^-nentand self-recording) on the 
acquisition and retention of speV..ng letters and words by learning disabled 
(LD) students. 

Four students participating in a summer.school program for LD 
students served as subjects for the experiment, in the first and third phases 
of the investigation, subjects were given 15 spelling words to study for a 10- 
minute period. A tape recording provided the student v^ith information on 
when to start and stop studying the spelling words.^Durinc the second and 
fourth phases, the tape also provided beeps at random intervals from 18 to 
88 seconds ap^ The stirdent was instructed to make a check on a self- 
monitoring card if he was studving the spelling words when the beep 

soimded. ; ^ ^ ' :j 

Data on the percent of spelling letters and number of spelling words 
acquired and retained during each experimental session were collected. 
Specifically the total number of words and mean percent of^etters acquired 
and retained by each subject during each phase of the study were 
calculated. , . •• " ' \- 

the results suggest that self-monitoring increased, at least' on a short- 
term basis, the number of spelling 3vords acquired and retained .by three of 
the four subjects. The data seem to support a conclusion that self- 
. monitoring did not have an effea on the percent of letters acquired. 
Finally, data concerning the effea of self-monitoring on the percent of 
letters retained appears to be equivocal. 
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